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as now, the sturdy champion of a Liberalism unflinching in its
application to every part of the world:
Lord Salisbury's great argument is that the elective principle is
not an Eastern idea. It is sufficient perhaps to say that English
rule is not an Eastern idea, yet it prevails in India, and that it is
by Western rather than by Eastern ideas that it is to be strength-
ened and made permanent. Representation is the mark of our
political liberties.
It would be tedious to follow the presidential address in the many
controversial points which it discussed, but an observation dealing
with a well-worn argument deserves to be recorded. Referring to the
parrot cry which the opponents of the Congress were uttering from
a hundred points of vantage, that the voice of the Congress was but
the voice of a section and not of the people, Pherozeshah observed:
If the masses were capable of giving articulate expression to
definite political demands, then the time would have arrived, not
for consultative Councils, but for representative institutions. It is
because they are still unable to do so that the function and the
duty devolve upon their educated and enlightened compatriots to
feel, to understand and to interpret their grievances and require-
ments, and to suggest and to indicate how these can be best
redressed and met. History teaches us that such has been the law
of widening progress in all ages and all countries, notably in
England itself.
The address closed with a note of that robust optimism, which
always characterized Pherozeshah's utterances, and which sustained
him throughout his arduous political career. He said he had no fears
that English statesmanship would not ultimately respond to the call.
He had unbounded faith in the living and fertilizing principles of
English culture and English civilization:
All the great forces of English life and society, moral, social,
intellectual, political, are, if slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly,